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The Hanaayee Corner 


AFS 
Firefighters 
Move into 
second 
Half-Century 
of Service 


July 3 marks the 50th Anniver- 
sary of AFS, which was formed in 
1939 as the Alaska Fire Control 
Service. 

Today, the Alaska Fire Service 
provides fire protection on 133 
million acres in northern Alaska. 
This vast area, whichis almost the 
size of Texas, contains only one 
major highway and is managed by 
many different federal, state and 
private agencies. 

In spite of these roadless dis- 
tances, we catch 98 percent of the 
fires that we initial attack. The 
smokejumpers are crucial to this 
success. 

The hotshot crews and emer- 
gency firefighting crews from the 
villages put out the few fires that 
escape initial attack. 

Our aircraft fleet has been com- 
pared to that of a medium-sized 
regional airline. Management of 
this air program is probably the 
most difficult part of the fire serv- 
ice. Each year, our aviation folks 
contract for 25 aircraft in time for 
fire season. 

This year the smokejumper air- 
craft we had used for the last dec- 
ade were not available, and we are 
looking at new technologies in the 
aircraft field to replace them. 


Tom Owen, A 
Manager 


ect, 


laska Fire Service 


Our warehouse has an inven- 
tory of $10 million in supplies 
and equipment, everything from 
mosquito repellant to chain 
saws. A computer tracks every- 
thing going in and out. 

Using lightning detection 
equipment and remote auto- 
matic weather stations, our dis- 
patchers can tell where fires are 
likely to occur. Using the compu- 
terized Alaska Initial Attack 
Management System, they can 
tell whether to attack the fire 
aggressively or just monitor it. 

BLM Alaska received the na- 
tional BLM safety award this year 
for the lowest injury rate. That’s 
pretty impressive when you 
think of the many thousands of 
hours the firefighters work in 
every sort of situation. 

AFS’s people are the most mo- 
tivated, proficient and dedicated 
group I have ever encountered. 
Their training is intense and 
highly effective and they are not 
afraid to take management risks 
and change what needs chang- 
ing. I’m very proud of the people 
of the Alaska Fire Service. 


Pronounced ha nie’ yee, hanaayee 


is Koyukon Athabascan for “reporter” 
or “one who talks.” 


For the second year in a row | 
BLM-Alaska wins National Safety Award 


Volunteer Gets Her Due 


Diana Walter 


by Danielle Allen 


January 1989 
It’s 7:30a.m. and the mailroomis 
hopping. After volunteering for just 
five months, Diana Walter is now 
running one of the busiest sections 
in BLM’s Fairbanks office. 


Walter says about her stint in 
the mailroom, “I knew enough 
about operations to keep it going.” 

Walter came to the volunteer 
program like others often do, with 
a desire to brush up on work skills 
and to learn something new. Al- 
though the volunteer program has 
recently experienced an average 
annual growth of 15% - 20%, the 
program is still in its infancy. The 
volunteer program didn’t take off 
until the 1980’s when the first 
volunteer began working in 1982. 

To give the program direction, 
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Congratulations! Alaska-BLM 
received the Bureau Safety 
Award for 1988, the second year 
inarow. The award recognizes 
Alaska-BLM as having the best 
safety program and the lowest 
accident/injury rate within BLM. 

Washington Office’s Tom Allen 
(middle) presents the award to 
State Director Mike Penfold (right) 
and Associate State Director Les 
Rosenkrance (left). 


volunteer coordinator Bob Moore 
has just finished a three-year ac- 
tion plan with an emphasis on 
recruitment and program man- 
agement. 

“Td like BLMers to know the 
benefit of using volunteers,” says 
Moore. We saved $336,000 last 
year and using volunteers is a 
great way for BLM to achieve its 
money saving goals. 

In March, Walter took a perma- 
nent federal job with the Internal 
Revenue Service. She credits 
BLM’s volunteer program with 
helping make it happen. However, 
Walter regrets that she couldn't 
get a permanent job with BLM. 
“They couldn't reach me because 
of the Cert system. I would like to 
see the system changed so volun- 
teers could get into the govern- 
ment easier,” says Walter. 


It’s No Giveaway! 


by Susan Mitchell 


“You work for BLM...can 
you tell me how to geta 
mining claim approved so 
Ican get title to the land?” 

As a BLMer you probably 
get this question or a vari- 
ation from people outside 
BLM. Do you know the 
answer? 

Let’s follow fictional placer 
miner John Goldman as he 
goes through the titling (pat- 
enting) process. 


Before he can apply for patent in 
Alaska (a patent is the “title” to a 
piece of land the government 
grants),Goldman must apply fora 
legal survey through BLM’s Ca- 
dastral survey office in Anchorage 
since much of Alaska hasn’t been 
surveyed. The application costs 
$625 for the first claim and $250 
for each additional contiguous 
claim. The Cadastral office mails 
Goldman a list of registered sur- 
veyors who will charge Goldman 
$2,500 or more per 20-acre claim. 

Goldman’s surveyor submits 
the plat and notes to the BLM 
Cadastral office for approval. 
Later, Goldman receives a letter 
from Cadastral informing him of 
the survey approval. He then has 
six months to file for patent. 

Next Goldman must show evi- 
dence of clear title to the mining 
claim. If the claim is on land 
selected by a Native corporation, 
he must prove his claim to the land 
predates the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act of 1971, since the 
act withdrew these lands from 
further mineral location. The BLM 
minerals adjudicator decides who 
has legal claim to the land. 

The patent application must 
also include sufficient detail on 
the commercial value of the min- 
eral deposit and reasonable min- 


ing costs to show the BLM adjudi- 
cator that Goldman has a valu- 
able mineral deposit. 

Also, Goldman must post signs 
on his claim stating his intent to 
apply for patent and publish his 
intent in the newspaper once a 
week for nine weeks at a cost of 
about $600. This gives public 
notice of his intent to file for pat- 
ent and gives anyone who dis- 
agrees with his claim a chance for 
protest. 

Goldman waits anxiously for 
word on his application. Ifthere is 
a question about his title to the 
claim, the case will have to go to 
the Solicitor’s office, adding at 
least another year to the process. 


A BLM minerals exam- 
iner, such as Kobuk Dis- 
trict’s Jim Deininger, vis- 
its Goldman’s claim and 
can typically spend up to 
10 days at a mine...”I’ve 
been doing patents for 
nine years and every 
single one I do is differ- 
ent,” says Deininger. 


Goldman prepares for the exam 
by completing the $500 worth of 
improvements he must make 
toward developing the mineral, 
selecting places to take samples 
from, and exposing the places for 
easy access. 

Deininger takes a number of 
different samples from the claim 
area for analysis in the laboratory 
and prepares a report recom- 
mending whether or not to issue 
patent. 

“Most of what I do is cost esti- 
mating. The minor part of it is 
geology,” says Deininger. 

He must prepare an estimate of 
the profitability of the claim, using 
various factors such as the cubic 
yards available to mine (reserves), 
and compare that against the 


capital costs of mining that 
ground. He estimates how much 
the ground is worth percubic yard, 
and describes the optimum 
method of mining and the cost of 
that method. This process takes 
about three months. 

If Goldman’s claim was on land 
selected by a Native under the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act, Deininger would also have to 
estimate what both capital and op- 
erating costs would have been in 
1971, when the act closed those 
areas to mining. 

According to the regulations, 
Deininger’s report would have to 
show that in 1971 the claim would 
have had enough potential to 
spend money to develop the mine 
with the expectation of making a 
profit. 

Deininger recommends patent. 
Goldman’s application is now in 
the home stretch. The report is 
reviewed for accuracy by another 
geologist in the Alaska State Office. 
The district manager signs it anda 
patent can be issued. Purchase 
price for placer claims is set at 
$2.50 per acre. The process has 
taken four years, including the 
survey and waiting time between 
field seasons. 

The easy answer to the original 
question of “How do I get a mining 
claim or patent approved?” is to 
have the miner (applicant) call 
Deininger or the BLM Public 
Rooms in Fairbanks or Anchorage. 


Load that 
Tire...Grab 
that Trash 


BLM employees found the 
‘pickins’ mighty good during 
the cleanup month of May. 

With temperatures in the 
cool 40’s, 75 Campbell Tract 
employees participated in the 
Municipality’s business 
cleanup by policing the area 
around the Campbell Tract 
complex, Abbott Road and 
68th Avenue in Anchorage. 

On the same day, across 
town 30 ASO employees spent 
most of the day picking up 
trash along the streambed of 
Ship Creek and around two 
hobo camps. BLM was a part of 
the Sixth Annual Creek 
Cleanup sponsored by the An- 
chorage Waterways Council 
and funded by the Municipal- 
ity of Anchorage. 

Glennallen District employ- 
ees were involved in the Copper 
River Basin Chamber of Com- 
merce cleanup. Six BLM 
employees worked with the 
State Department of Natural 
Resources and Park Service 
collecting garbage from Ken- 
ney Lake, Gakona and Glen- 
nallen. 


(top photo) Campbell Tract em- 
ployees cleaning up. 

(middle photo) A truckload of 
ASO BLMers heading out to pick up 
garbage at Ship Creek. 

(bottom photo) Kenney Lake citi- 
zens picked up trash along the 
roads and brought it toa BLM truck 
and trailor for transfer to the dump. 


PRONG: 
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The BLM coordinator for this 
years Combined Federal Cam- 
paign (CFC) is the DSD for Infor- 
mation Resource Management. 

For the coming years it will be: 

KY-90'— 918 


FY-91 — 980 
FY-92 — 920 
FY-93 — 960 
FY-94 — 930 


David Foster, faculty member 
of the Philip Institute of Tech- 
nology in Victoria, Australia, 
visited BLM-Alaska in May. He 
was here to study Alaska’s suc- 
cesses and mistakes involving 
Alaska Natives. 

“We want to find out what the 
rest of the world is doing,” he said. 
“The aboriginal ‘problem’ has been 
with us for 200 years and we are 
just starting to come to grips with 
ioe 

His project stems from the 1976 
Aboriginal Land Rights Act, a con- 
troversial piece of legislation that 
gives aboriginal groups ownership 
of three commonweath national 
parks: Uluru (which includes 
Ayers Rock), Kakadu and Gurig. 
All are in the Northern Territories. 

The aboriginals lease the parks 
back to the federal government for 
an annual fee and a percentage of 
the income receipts. They also get 
contracts for construction work 
and otheremployment opportuni- 
ties in the park operations. 

“Their cultural values are quite 
different from the white man’s. 
Aboriginals have been hired to 
work as rangers but they are not 
used to eight to five work days.” 

Land managing agencies also 
find it hard to understand why 
“individuals will save up their 
money, charter a plane and fly 
great distances to obtain alcohol. 
We think ‘why are they blowing all 
their money on something so fool- 
ish?’ while they consider it a legiti- 
mate expense well worth the ef- 
fort.” 

While in Alaska, Foster visited 
CIRI and Eklutna Native Corpora- 
tions and state tourism officials. 


Workwise 
or 
Otherwise 


Randi Anderson was recently 
presented a BLM belt and buckle 
for her work correlating moose 
densities with fire history. Last 
winter she volunteered 15 hours a 
week for five months to create an 
overlay map of the Kobuk Dis- 
trict’s fires for the past 50 years. 

Anderson has been a firefighter 
for seven seasons, three as a Fire 
Suppression Specialist with 
Alaska Fire Service. She has a 
bachelor’s degree in biology, and 
is working toward a master’s de- 
gree in wildlife at the University of 
Alaska Fairbanks. 

This summer, instead of fighting 
fires, Anderson is working as a Co- 
operative Education student for 
the Kobuk District. 


Nelda Garrett of the Fairbanks 
Support Center received the 
“Good Neighbor Award” from the 
State of Alaska Division of Land 
and Water Management. The 
award was given “in appreciation 
of your exceptional service which 
has been of benefit to DLWM by 
providing us with accurate infor- 
mation necessary in our work.” 

“It’s pretty special,” says Gar- 
rett, “especially since it’s from 
another agency.” 


Attention BLM resource spe- 
cialists with masters or doctor- 
ate degrees. You have the oppor- 
tunity to serve as adjunct lectur- 
ers, develop seminars and work- 
shops and perform field studies in 
the Natural Resources Associate 
Degree Program currently under- 
way with BLM and Wayne County 
Community College. The college is 
an urban, predominantly Black 
institution with five major cam- 
puses located throughout Wayne 
County in Southeastern Michi- 
gan. 

Two-week rotational assign- 
ments of BLM employees will coin- 
cide with the colleges’ 16-week 
semesters beginning September 
1989 and continuing through 
June 1992. 

For more information call EEO 
Officer Mary Zeiher at 271-5066. 


Hollywood Production Execu- 
tives from Twentieth Century 
Fox, Buena Vista, Columbia, 
Warner Brothers, Orion, Tri-Star, 
MGM, Tramz, Universal and Gu- 
ber-Peters Productions toured 
Alaska May 31-June 4 to scout for 
prospective locations for future 
movies. The production execu- 
tives were part of a “Hollywood Fly- 
in” put together by the State of 
Alaska Division of Tourism to 
generate interest in filming more 
major productions in the state. 

ASO Public Affairs provided 
packets on BLM -Alaska lands and 
activities and met with the execu- 
tives to answer questions. 


The ALF Youth Campaign for 
the Take Pride in America Program 
has been launched. TV public 
service announcements of 30 and 
60-second lengths have been 
mailed to every licensed television 
(including cable) station in the 
country. Over 40,000 responses 
were generated from two airings in 
the Los Angeles area. The PSAs 
offer an ALF kit to anyone who 
dials 1-800-446-4ALF. 


WELCOME ABOARD 
(May 1989) 


A.J. Monsees, Student Trainee (Land 
Surveyor), ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Matthew Yentz, Student Trainee 
(Land Surveyor), ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Paul Kotlar, Student Trainee (Land 
Surveyor), ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Brock Clifford, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Kristine Staffeldt, Land Surveyor, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Christopher Wiita, Land Surveyor, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Paula Price, Clerk Typist, Glennallen 
District Office 

Gina Cruse, Student Trainee (Geolo- 
gist), ASO Division of Mineral Re- 
sources 

David Klein, Student Trainee (Land 
Surveyor), ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

James Filkins, Student Trainee 
(Land Surveyor), ASO Division of 
Cadastral Surveyor 

Daniel Leslie, Student Trainee (Land 
Surveyor), ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 

Christie Tyler, Student Trainee 
(Clerk Typist), ASO Division of Ca- 
dastral Survey 

Ronald Hunt, Student Trainee (Land 
Law Examiner), ASO Division of 
Mineral Resources 

Ronal Schwind, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Jill Cubbedge, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Carl Kretsinger, Fisheries Biologist, 
Kobuk District Office 

Rod Bloms, Forestry Technician 
(Smokejumper), Alaska Fire Service 

Diane Pryce, Forestry Technician 
(Smokejumper), Alaska Fire Service 

Charles Adkins, Student Trainee 
(Archeologist), Alaska Fire Service 

Jonathon Kamler, Student Trainee 
(Outdoor Recreation Planner), Arc- 
tic District Office 

Benjamin Romero, Forestry Techni- 
cian (Smokejumper), Alaska Fire 
Service 

Jon Russell, Forestry Technician 
(Smokejumper), Alaska Fire Service 


Applause 


On-the-Spot Cash Award: 


Arthur Banet, Geologist, ASO 
Division of Mineral Re- 
sources 

David Evans, Geophysicist, 
ASO Division of Mineral Re- 
sources 

Richard Foland, Geophysi- 
cist, ASO Division of Mineral 
Resources 

Tracy Kinder, Secretary, 
ASO Division of Renewable 
Resources 

Shianna Patton, Secretary, 
ASO Division of Renewable 
Resources 

Paul Moss, Land Surveyor, 
ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Clemencia Florez, Miscella- 
neous Documents Exam- 
iner, ASO Division of Con- 
veyances 

Robin Rodriguez, Secretary, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Marcia Walker, Lead Land 
Law Examiner, ASO Divi- 
sion of Conveyance Manage- 
ment 

Juana Fisher, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Phil Wilkins, Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 


Special Act Award: 


Barbara Harris, Accounting 
Technician, ASO Division of 
Support Services 

David Liebersbach, Supervi- 
sory Natural Resource Spe- 
cialist, AFS 


Sustained Superior 
Performance Award: 


Daniel Healey, Supervisory 
Computer Specialist, ASO 
Division of Support Services 


MOVING ON 
(May 1989) 


Sherman Bell, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Richard Maron, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Richard Lundy, Photolithographer, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Paul Schepler, Secretary (Typist), 
ASO Division of Conveyance Man- 
agement 

Brenda Passmore, Secretary (Typist), 
ASO Division of Conveyance Man- 
agement 

Kelly Riley, Secretary (Typist), ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Melvin Accher, Cartographic Aid, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Pamela Mowrey, Secretary (Typist), 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Janis Deneen, Forestry Technician, 
Alaska Fire Service 

Roderic Orr, Forestry Technician 
(Smokejumper), Alaska Fire Service 

Lana Early, Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments Clerk (Typist), Fairbanks 
Support Center 

Gail Soldato, Shipment Assistant 
(Typist), ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Carl Halvorsen, Electronic Mechanic, 
Alaska Fire Service 

Jimmie Needham, Contact Repre- 
sentative, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Barbara Harris, Accounting Techni- 
cian, ASO Division of Support Serv- 
ices 


On the Cover: 


Kobuk District Geologist Jim 
Deininger performs a mineral 
patent exam. 


Volunteer Diana Gansemer was recently awarded the “1989 Volunteer 
for the PublicLands” award. The brass plaque, which was signed by BLM 
Director Robert Burford represents countless hours of volunteer work in 
the Coldfoot area. 

Last summer Gansemer and summer temporary Cal Westcott created 
BLM’s first information program for visitors to Coldfoot and the Dalton 
Highway. Arctic District Manager Tom Dean (left) presented Gansemer 
with the award. 
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